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command a large sale, The arias entrusted 
to the " Desert Flower" are brilliant and in- 
genious, the "Wood-bird's song " being es- 
pecially charming. The finale of the second 
act is fine in subject and in treatment, and is 
broadly dramatic. It is -worthy of being 
transferred to a more sensible plot, for pres- 
ervation, .so'prbmirieiit are its beauties.' ' The 
trio in the first act is one of Wallace's best 
efforts in concerted writing, second only to 
the trio in Maritana, " Turn on, old Time." 
The" trio and chorus- in the third act is also 
extremely beautiful, and worthy of Wallace's 
best moments. "The work throughout is beau- 
tif oily instrumented: many curious and cap- 
ital effects are produced, especially by the 
•use of the reed instruments. The orchestra- 
tion is so: individual, that the fine points 
would come out, despite of the miserable per- 
formance vouchsafed by the orchestra, which 
really offered no redeeming feature. 

The music of "Oanita " is far beyond the 
range of Miss Eichings' powers; it requires 
light and delioate execution, and a certainty 
of intonation, neither of which was exhibited 
by that lady. We have rarely heard a worse 
failure in attempting to interpret an author's 
ideas. In the plainer and more emphatic 
portions of the music, she succeeded much 
better, but the role is quite unsuited to Miss 
Richings' style. 

Messrs. Castle and Campbell sang well gen- 
erally, in some places beautifully, but it was 
evident that they were not thoroughly at 
ease in the music. Their rendering of the 
two ballads, "Tho' Born in the Woods," and 
"The Desert Waste," must be specially 
marked for commendation. Mr. Seguin did 
all that could be done with a very ungracious 
part. " The Desert Flower " was put on. the 
stage in a very poor and inefficient manner, 
asis usually the cas^ with all English operas. 
For instance, • in " The ■ ■ Lily of Killamey, " 
one of the Irish landscapes revelled in a lux- 
urious growth of the cactus and the palm 
tree. It is this total disregard of the propri- 
eties, added to weak orchestras and choruses, 
which makes all attempts to popularize Eng- 
lish Opera abortive. There can be no hope 
of permanence in such enterprises, until 
there is a theatre especially devoted to them. 

THE ART JOURNAL RIGHT AS USU- 
AL—LISZT AND CHICKERING. 



Some months ago we published a para- 
graph from an interview with Liszt, to the 
effect that he desired to visit America for 
three reasons — one, to see Niagara ; two, 
to see the prairies ; three, to try the Chick- 
ering pianos. This anecdote was derided by 
those in the interest of the Stein way house, 
and even the mercurial Oscar Commetant 
roared a ghastly laugh over it, in Le Menes- 
trU, in Paris. He laughs best who laughs 
last, and bur turn to laugh comos about this 
Jime. 

In the whole of this piano controversy, we 
have not put forward one statement that was 
not susceptible of proof. Time has justi- 
fied every statement we have made ; one by 
one the .assertions 'made by the Stein ways 
have fallen to the ground.. All the falsifica- 
tions well and liberally paid for, but tha de- 
nials to all come under the signatures of all 
the parties implicated, which could not be 
denied, and thus the whole bolstered up rep- 
utation fell to the ground, and the Abt 
Journal was justified at all points. It is of 
course eminently satisfactory to us, although 
rwe bave.no personal interest.*?} the matter, 



for we are outside of both parties, and it is 
well known that only those who are inside 
the "rings" come in for the spoils after 
the lions are glutted. The last point of jus- 
tification needed, will be found in the fol- 
lowing letter from the Abbe Liszt to Chick- 
ering & Sons. It needs no comment from 
us, the context will speak for. itself, e.g.: 
[translation.] 

Messrs. Chiokering : It is very agreeable 
to me to add my name to the conoert of 
praises of' "whiohryo-ur pianos-are the Objeoti- 

To be just, I must declare them perfeot, 
and perfectissimns (superlatively perfect). ) 

There is no quality which " is foreign 1 to 
them. Your instruments possess in the su- 
preme degree, nobility and power of tone, 
elasticity and security of the touch, har- 
mony, brilliancy, solidity, charms and pres- 
tige ; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble 
of perfections to the exclusion of all defects. 

Pianists of the least pretensions will find 
means of drawing from them agreeable ef- 
fects ; and in face of such products — which 
truly do honor to the art of the construction 
of instruments — the role of the critic is as 
simple as that of the public ; the one has 
but to applaud them conscientiously and 
with entire satisfaction, and the other but to 
procure them in the same manner. 

In congratulating you sincerely upon the 
great and decisive success obtained at the 
Exposition at Paris, I am pleased to antici- 
pate the happy continuation of the same in 
all places where your pianos will be heard, 
and I beg that you accept, sir, the expres- 
sion of my most distinguished sentiments of 
esteem and consideration. 

(Signed) F. LISZT. 

Rome, December 26, 1867. 

WM. KNABE & CO.'S PIANOFORTES. 



The long and widespread reputation of the 
firm of Wm. Knabe & Co. renders any com- 
mendation from us almost a work of supere- 
rogation, but the ' production of their new 
scale Grand, and Square Pianos, offers an 
opportunity of which we gladly avail our- 
selves. We have examined specimens of 
both classes lately, and find them beautiful 
instruments in every respect, presenting 
great and appreciable improvement over 
those of their previous make. The Grands 
have a fine out-speaking tone; the quality as- 
similating somewhat to that of Erard's, 
which seems, by general consent, to be the 
standard tone for Grand Pianofortes. It is 
full, free and powerful, and is remarkable 
for its equality and' brilliancy. Such quali- 
ties cannot fail making them telling and 
effective concert instruments. Their touch 
is admirable, combining delicacy and power 
in a high degree, affording the player facili- 
ties for the expression of every shade. of 
sentiment. They are among the finest 
Grands in the country. 

Their Square Pianos have a peculiarly 
beautiful quality — a quality which differs 
from that of other makers, and is indeed a 
specialty of their pwn. It. is sympathetic and 
has a full singing power, affording a sostenu to 
which is as pleasing as it is effective, the de- 
velopment of which' has brought the piano 
nearer to a perfect instrument than was ever 
achieved in the past. It is sweet and brilliant, 
and has all the power which legitimately be- 
longs to a square instrument, above which 
the rest is all noise. 'The tone is fine in 
every respect, and in design and finish, ex- 



terior and interior, they are beautiful and 
reliable. Their how completed Factory is 
one of the largest in the world, and the 
number of instruments they turn out, is not 
exceeded, we understand, by any American 
manufacturer. When public opinion shall 
have relieved us of the tyranny which sub- 
verts public places to selfish personal uses, 
and wheii piano-players- shall cease to have 
owners, we shall, perchance,,; hear these fine 
instruments at our concerts. 



WHAT THE THEATRES ARE DOING. 



, , ,Up to.the time. of,.our going to press: the 
White Fawn has not' been presented to the 
New York public. The reason why is simply 
that the management has taken a heavier 
task upon its hands than it can perform iu 
the stipulated time. To drill five or six 
hundred people into shape for a gigantic 
piece like this is no child's play. These 
people, since the theatre closed, have fairly 
lived in it ; a rehearsal going through the 
entire night being a matter of course, that 
crowd going off at daylight and the second 
relay for the day's practice coming on at 8 
o'clock, a. m. This has been going on without 
intermission for the last seven days, and the 
consummation is promised for Friday night 
of this week, too lute for us to announce the 
result. 

The principal item of the week has been 
the re-appearance on the stago of his own 
theatre of Lester Wallack in Planchc's 
charming comedy of the " Captain of the 
Watch," and Morton's comedy of "Wood- 
cock's Little Game." It is useless at this 
late day to enter upon a criticism of Mr. 
Wallack's acting, or count up his stage ap- 
pearance. It is enough simply to state facts, 
and these facts are that he has lost none of 
that ease and grace that made him so great a 
favorite in the past, and the public testify to 
it by crowding the house to repletion nightly 
and receiving, him with tho old enthusiasm. 
Last Monday, his first night, wasjan ovation 
of which he might well feel proud. Every 
seat and every inch of standing room was 
filled The audience was fashionable and 
appreciative, and upon his entrance received 
him more than warmly, to which, at the eud, 
he respouded by coming before the curtain 
and making- a short and pleasant speech. 

We presume there will bo little to record 
for the next three months as connected with 
this house but a continued series of crowd- 
ed houses made by Lester Wallack's .suc- 
cess. 

At Banvard's Theatre they have produced 
a new spectacle entitled "The Frost King," 
rather a cold subject for this time of the 
year, but the name of which has not deter- 
red the public from an appreciation of its 
merits. The piece is well put upon the 
stage and cleverly done, and but for the faot 
that the management does not think it worth 
while to let the public know this fact by ad- 
vertising, we have no doubt the house would 
be crowded every night. The house is com- 
fortable, the entertainment good, and the 
prices so extremely low that every seat 
should be filled every night. 

The Olympic announces its last nights for 
' ' Midsummer Night's Dream, " but does not 
announce what follows it, but rumor says 
something good. 

The New York Theatre announces a dra- 
matization of the Pickwick Papers, to be 
produced only on alternate nights with "Un.» 
der the Gaslight," whioh latter has certainty* 
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had a wondrous ran, extending over one 
nundred nights. " 

' Strictly speaking, a circus does not come 
within the line of theatrical notice, but the 
New York Circus in 14th street has so clever- 
ly produced its last pantomime of "The Mi- 
ser of Bagdad," that it seems to snatch the 
theatrical baton at a bound. There is some- 
thing about all these pleasant old things con- 
nected with the pantomime and the ring at 
which we cannote— no matter how grave we 
mvy become with age— help feeling jolly, 
and which bring back the days when every- 
thing was new, and the very jokes ;of the' 
clown, which originated in. the ark, were the 
yery quintessence of humor. We cannot 
help going to the circus, and earnestly hope 
that we always will feel the same way, and 
always laugh at the identical jokes we laughed 
at as a boy. 

The Broadway Theatre is doing the Irish 
drama, with a new sensation in the shape 
of that charming actress, Mrs. Bowers, in 
the role of Kathleen Kavanngh in Falconer's 
drama of "The Peep O* Day." If anything 
could reconcile us to the I. D., it would be 
that fact. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Madamu Adelaide Ristobi's engagement, 
which closes to-day, has proved a brilliant 
and unequalled success. In her great char- 
acter of Marie Antoinette she has created a 
sensation more profound than in any other 
role. It is not enough to say that she has 
created a sensation, for mediocrity in a 
striking play can do that, but the sensation 
she created resulted in sobs and tears from 
the whole house. During our whole experi- 
ence we have never seen emotion so un- 
restrained, so uncontrollable. Such a testi- 
mony to the genius of an artist is a triumph 
but rarely awarded, and its attainment re- 
pays a long life of labor and study. 

Ristori leaves us in the very height of her 
success when she could command crowded 
houses for many weeks to come. To say 
that we regret her departure is to make but 
a cold protest, for her absence truly leaves a 
blank in Art, which we may strive yet strive 
in vain to fill. We trust that her voyage to 
the " faithful island " may be a pleasant 
one. Her success is a foregone conclusion, 
for she will craze the warm-blooded with 
enthusiasm. 

The La Grange and Bkignoli ope a 
company have achieved a steady and in- 
creasing Buccess, and Pike's beautiful Opera 
House is becoming every day more popular. 
La Grange, that peerless artist, made a 
hit in La Traviata, a character which years 
ago she delineated so splendidly. We do not 
compliment her when we say that her per- 
formance of to-day exhibits no diminished 
excellence. She sings as finely and acts with 
as much force and spirit as when we first 
saw her. She was always a great artist, and 
the lapse of time has only added to her 
laurels. 

La Grange is admirably supported, but we 
must admit that we miss Brignoli, and hope 
before the oompany leaves New York that 
we shall have an opportunity of hearing him 
in conjunction with La Grange, Orlandini 
and Susini. 

La Duohbsse having . vouchsafed to the 
Boston people a glimpse of her charms and 
^delighting every one, purposes to delight 
"overflowing audiences at the Theatre Fran- 
caise during the aiming week. Flattering 



as her success was in Boston, the Duchesse 
assures ub that she is delighted to return 
among her first admirers whose welcome is- 
always so cordial and enthusiastic. We can 
assure the Duchess and her friends that the 
feeling of gladness is mutual — that we were 
sorry when she left, and are charmed at her 
return. • _ ; 

OLE Bull is carrying all before him in the 
West. At Chicago he was serenaded in 
the presence of an immense concourse of 
people, and his three concerts there were 
overflowing testimonials of his continued 
popularity. All the critics concur in our 
first- expressed opinion, that he is ; a greater 
artist now than when he was here last. ' He 
left Chicago last week for other cities, and was 
at Davenport, Iowa, when last heard from. 
We are pleased to find that Madame Varian 
Hoffman is winning golden opinions at 01 e 
Bull's concerts, being cordially received and 
encored in all she sings. 
. Miss Clementina Babnabd, a young En- 
glish pianist, pupil of Sterndale Bennett and 
Benedict, performed at the last Sunday Eve- 
ning Concert with distinguished success. 
She plays with taste, spirit and delicacy, and 
possesses a good touch. If she is afforded 
frequent opportunities of appearing in pub- 
lic she will, in gaining confidence, more 
fully develop the powers she possesses, and 
will assuredly become a favorite with the 
public. 

We are compelled to leave out this week 
several concert notices, in consequence of 
the crowded state of ofir columns. 



insure • individual action - (except as regards 
the pianists in the cages, but they're foreign- 
ers) which is the inalienable right of the 
^American citizen. 

-If these suggestions do not meet the case, 
all that can be done is to advertise: "Want- 
ed, a celebrated pianist, who can do as : he 
likes." This should be inserted in foreign 
papers, as an article of that kind is not to be 
fcmnd here. 



WANTED, A PIANIST. 

Charles Dickens was never able to discover 
what became of all the dead donkeys, and we 
are now at a loss to know what has become of 
the live pianists. For the last few days, we 
have been overwhelmed by inquiries for men 
to play upon new pianos. We did our best 
to satisfy the applications. We suggested 
"Smillies," but the reply was, " He's tied 
up !" Then we named Werti and Jason, 
Kauffmann and Patty's son, Bernardi and 
Toppy; biit to each suggestion came the 
same lugubrious reply, " He's tied up !" 
" She's tied up !" In despair, we suggested 
"Lionmeyer," but he was tied up, too, and, 
besides, he had lost his hat, and could not 
procure another of the same sort in the city. 

The question is, who ties them up, and how? 
Are they tied up singly, or in parcels ? and 
are they labelled with their own or their pro- 
prietor's name ? Another question arises. 
Under such circumstances, what are piano- 
makers in general to do ? Are they to stop 
their factories and cease making improve- 
ments, and thus be prevented rivalling and 
perhaps excelling the "big Indian" manu- 
facturers ? The situation is critical, and ad- 
vice is difficult. We offer, however, two 
suggestions which may^suit the case; one is, 
that each piano-maker should immediately 
become a celebrated pianist. This is not 
very difficult, if it is made " all right " with 
the press. 

The other suggestion we are rather doubt- 
ful about, but we give it, that each piano- 
maker should forthwith build him a concert 
hall of hia own, somewhere about, to. hold 
5,000 people, . with ■ a strong cage in, the fear 
of the DiiUding. Then each maker must im- 
port his own celebrated pianist, and tie him 
up tight,' very tight, indeed; after which his 
can be kept in theT cage readyiof use. • This 
Will probably rineet the difficulty,' as it will 



NEW BOOKS. 



From! Messrs. Harper Bros, we have re- 
ceived several important additions,' notr only 
to the literature of the day, but to its stan- 
dard branch. 

The first of the latter is "The Hugue- 
nots, their Settlements, Churches and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland, by Samuel 
Smiles, author of Self Help ; Lives of the 
Engineers, etc. ; with an appendix relating 
to the Huguenots in America." 

The reputation of Mr. Smiles before the 
world as an author, leads us to expect some- 
thing from his pen of more thau ordinary 
research and thought, and we are pleased to 
say that we are not disappointed. Almost 
anything letting in fresh light upon this 
singular and persecuted race is a welcome 
addition to the library, but when it is writ- 
ten in the pleasant vein of the book before 
us there is that class of historical reading 
we have so vainly looked for, the scholastic 
combined with the anecdotal ease, making 
it the book to lead every class of mind, from 
the child upward, to devour its contents and- 
seek farther food of the same land. 

Mr. Smiles takes up his subject where it 
should begin, at the period of the invention 
of printing, and does not do, as historians 
are so fond of doing, go back to the .flood to 
premise something that happened yesterday,' 
showing from this point the religious agita- 
tion over all the world, and the causes that 
led to the rise of the Huguenots or French 
Protestants, or as they were first called "The 
Gospellers." From this point he carries 
them through all persecutions, massacres, 
emigrations and changes, down to the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, until at last a 
review of their history is a review of the his- 
tory of Europe for the last 400 years. There 
is something interesting to every nationality 
in the pages, and especially interesting to 
Americans, English and Irish. 

An addition has been made by the Hon. 
G. P. Disosway, tracing the emigration to 
America and what became of those who did 
emigrate, from the date of the first settle- 
ment in Brazil, in 1555. Without this addi- 
tion the book would hardly be complete for 
American readers; but now as a whole it 
should be in the hands of every one seeking 
information on a chapter in history at once 
weird and interesting. 

Next we have a book from Goldwin Smith,, 
a name familiar to the American ear. It is 
entitled "Three English Statesmen; a Course 
of Lectures on the Political History of Eng- 
land," ah unfortunate title, we hold, to entice 
readers, when the word "lectures" is taken 
into consideration. Without giving us any 
synapsis, Mr. Smith dashes at once into hia 
subject, taking tip John Pym — of whom the 
least has heretofore' been known among :the 
prominent men of his time^-and tracing the 
principal events that led to the Protectorate 
and<th'e:three statesmen -he writes of— Pym> 
Cromwell, and Pitt— aiid bringing his his- 
tory rather succinctly down to the death of 



